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LETTERS OF SUBMITTAL 





Unirep States SENATE, 
Task Forcr, PrerarepNess INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE, 
April 29, 1957. 
Hon. Lynpon B. Jonson, 
Chairman, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: There is submitted herewith a report by 
the task force appointed by you on January 22, 1957, to investigate the 
proposed closing of certain Government-owned ordnance plants. 

Two of these plants have now been closed in pursuanee of the 
Army’s program for diminishing production of conventional ammu- 
nition. The third is scheduled to close at the end of June 1957. 

Upon the basis of hearings which were concluded on February 14, 
the task force is of the opinion that the Army’s program should be 
reexamined by the Secretary of Defense in order to determine whether 
it is consistent with the preparedness needs of the Nation and will 
permit fulfillment of the Army’s avowed missions. One of the para- 
mount issues raised is whether, in fact, budgetary considerations have 
impaired the ability to satisfy those needs and fulfill those missions. 

Respectfully, 
Estes KEravver, 
Chairman, Task Force, 
Preparedness Investigating Subconuniitee. 


Untrep States SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE, 
April 29, 1957. 
Hon. Rtcuarp B. Russet1, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. CuatrmMan: There is submitted herewith a report of 
the task force of the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee created 
by action of the committee under Senate Resolution 48, 85th Con- 
gress. 

This task force was established on January 22, 1957, to investigate 
the proposed closing of certain Government-owned ordnance plants. 

Numerous other inquiries and investigations are being conducted 
by the subcommittee, the results of which will be transmitted to you 
as rapidly as they are completed. 

Respectfully, 
Lynvon B. JoHNson, 
Chairman, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee. 
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INVESTIGATION OF THE PREPAREDNESS 
PROGRAM 


I. INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 


This is a report by a task force of 3 Senators appointed on January 
22, 1957, to investigate the then proposed closing by the Department 
of the Army of 3 Government-owned ordnance plants. The task force 
was appointed by Senator Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, chairman of 
the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee. Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver, of Tennessee, is chairman of the task force. The other mem- 
bers are Senator Stuart Symington, of Missouri, and Senator Ralph 
E. Flanders, of Vermont. 

The plants which were proposed to be closed during fiscal year 1957 
were the Kansas ordnance vlent at Parsons, Kans. (June 30, 1957), 
the Wabash River Ordnance Works at Newport, Ind. (February 15, 
1957) and the Volunteer Ordnance Works, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(February 28, 1957). All were operated by private contractors and 
were engaged in the manufacture cf ammunition. During fiscal year 
1956, two other plants manufacturing ammunition were closed, these 
being the Cornhusker ordnance plant at Grand Island, Nebr., and the 
Nebraska ordnance plant at Wahoo, Nebr. The fiscal year 1958 
budget requests by the Army presage further shutdowns. 

The closing of the plants named is a phase in an overall program 
in the Army to place in standby and layaway condition more of our 
active ammunition production potential for the sake of economy. 
Thus, the immediate issue of these plants brought the task force to 
the question—Is the program in the national interest ? 

Under date January 25, 1957, the chairman of the task force wrote 
the Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army, requesting 
that contemplated action to close the ordnance plants in question be 
held in abeyance pending the investigation. Under date January 29, 
1957, Mr. Brucker notified the chairman that such proposed action had 
been suspended “pending your investigation.” The Secretary of the 
Army authorized continuance for an additional 30 days of the Volun- 
teer and Wabash plants. 

Hearings were convened on February 5, 8, and 14, 1957, at which 
time the Army and Navy were heard, inasmuch as they are the am- 
munition producers. 

In August 1953, when the firing had ceased in Korea, ammunition 
for the Army was being produced at the rate of approximately $240 
million per month. Complete round production reached a rate of 
about $280 million a month before the effects of a plan for reduction 
of production could be felt. By July 1954 production had been re- 
duced to $100 million per month. Under the budget proposed to 


1 
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Congress for fiscal year 1958, together with the carryover of prior 
year funds, and orders from other customers, it would be reduced to 
about $30 million per month. 

Herein we consider the wisdom of the continuing cutback in ammu- 
nition production, 

Fresh in mind are the ammunition shortages during the Korean 
war, upon the basis of which four reports were issued by the Sub- 
committee on Ammunition Shortages. In the second report of the 
subcommittee, dated 10 August 1953 it was reported that— 


the Army estimates that in order to properly maintain our 
ammunition production facilities on an active standby basis, 
capable of production within 120 days after their reactiva- 
tion, it will cost the Government an estimated $175 million a 
year, or 2 to 21% percent of the original cost of the produc- 
tion facilities. 


The Army estimate of $175 million was an amount the Army said 
would be necessary to prevent a repetition of the sad Korean experi- 
ence. The next logical inquiry is whether the Army is preparing to 
expend this amount of money, or anything comparable to it, so that 
the sobering experience of the past will not have been entirely in vain. 
After the hearings were concluded, the Army offered a new estimate 
and said, “The Army now estimates that maintenance of the am- 
munition base will cost $72 million per year when completely laid 
away.” 

What do we find ? 

1. The Army obligated $29.8 million for maintenance in fiscal year 
1956. 


9. The Army will obligate about $40 million for maintenance in 
fiscal year 1957. 


3. The Army contemplates the obligation of about $46 million for 
maintenance for fiscal year 1958. 

After a comparison of the contemplated and actual obligations 
for maintenance above, with the Army statement in 1953 that $175 
million per year would be needed to maintain properly in standby 
the ammunition-production facilities, together with the revised esti- 
mate of $72 million, the task force considered as a proper avenue 
of exploration the adequacy of the current program. 

In this report, the task force considers the dual possibility (1) that 
the closing of ammunition plants as proposed may not be in the na- 
tional interest, and (2) that insufficient funding is contemplated for 
the fulfillment of an adequate layaway program. 


Il. THE ISSUES 


The reduction in conventional ammunition production is based 
on: 


(1) The plans for the use of the newer implements of warfare— 
guided missiles and the smaller nuclear arms. 
(2) The stockpile of conventional ammunition. 


(3) The facilities and capacity for reactivation of ammunition 
plants. 


(4) The type of war the Army is prepared to fight. 
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The adequacy and soundness of these plans which contemplate a 
continually decreasing need for conventional ammunition may be 
tested against the Army’ s own missions and stated requirements. 

The great overriding issue in this case is the impact that the pro- 
grams contemplating the cutback of ammunition production will have 
on our state of preparedness. In order to resolve this issue we con- 
sider 

(1) Stocks on hand and on order. 

(2) The existing facilities for the production of conventional 
ammunition. 

(3) The facts as to the three plants proposed to be closed during 
fiscal year 1957 and the outlook as it bears on probable future 
closings of other ordnance plants. 

(4) The budgetary program for the procurement of conven- 
tional ammunition. 

(5) Requirements for conventional ammunition and potential 
reduction due to atomics and other new nonconventional weapons. 

Thereafter we sift the testimony and other evidence in resolving the 
issues stated and then we formulate appropriate conclusions. 


Ill. THE PRODUCTION OF CONVENTIONAL AMMUNITION 


Shortages of ammunition during the Korean campaign were widely 
publicized, as disclosed by hearings conducted by the Preparedness 
Subcommittee during 1953 and 1954. These hearings disclosed that 
it took nearly 2 years to get new production coming off the lines,’ 
Herein we consider developments since Korea, 

The ammunition production base involves three different types of 
operation—the fabrication of metal parts, the manufacture of pro- 
pellants and explosives and the loading and assembly of both of these 
items into finished ammunition. 

The metal parts which are nonhazardous components are produced 
principally by the private metalworking industry. Three hundred 
and thirty privately owned facilities, both small and large, were 
established to support the Korean effort. Inasmuch as ammunition 
production is (in its very nature) almost a Government monopoly, it 
was necessary to supply a significant amount of machine tools and 
equipment to these private firms. In addition, there were 12 Govern- 
ment-owned ordnance plants making metal components. Today, there 
remain in operation about 50 of the 330 privately owned metal com- 
ponent producers and only 5 of the 12 Government-owned contractor- 
operated facilities producing metal parts. 

Nine of the sixteen Government-owned plants producing powder 
and explosives, which were built during World War IT, were reacti- 

vated under private contractor operation during Korea. All of these 
plants were in operation at the time the task force held its hearings. 
The Volunteer and Wabash plants are now closed. The Army’s plans 
to close these two plants, along with another plant, a “loading” plant, 
sparked the present inquiry. 

Private industry has neither the resources nor could it make eco- 
nomical use in peacetime of the facilities required, either for the pro- 


i11t’s final report, dated December 28, 1954, reported “the ammunition situation has 
vastly improved in the past 2 years.” 
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duction of explosives or the loading thereof. In both cases, facilities 
encompassing large areas are necessary in order to reduce the in- 
herent risks m the manufacture of explosives. For these reasons, it 
became necessary for the United States to establish both its own ex- 
plosives and loading plant facilities during World War LI. 

All nine of the powder and explosives manufacturing plants have 
numerous production lines, many of which have been put in standby 
since Korea. Consequently, although every plant has been kept in 
operation, the workload has been cut down to such an extent that, in 
nearly all of the plants, only a minimum sustaining rate of produc- 
tion is being maintained? Further cutbacks in production, imposed 
as a result of reduced production schedules or through continued 
budgetary restrictions, would of necessity require closing of addi- 
tional plants since they could not economically operate below present 
levels. 

The third type of facilities are the loading plants which mass- 
assemble the metal parts and the explosives and propellants into the 
finished ammunition package. 

Twenty Government-owned loading plants were established during 
World War ITI and 16 of these were reactivated during the Korean 
conflict, 13 of them being contractor-operated. As is the case with 
the pow ‘der and explosive plants, the loading plants are also operating 
at minimum rates.® 

Since the end of the Korean war, 3 of the 16 plants have been 
closed: Nebraska Ordnance Plant at Wahoo, Nebr.; Cornhusker 
Ordnance Plant at Grand Island, Nebr.; and ammunition activity at 
Redstone Arsenal. One of the plants under inquiry scheduled to close 
is the Kansas Ordnance Plant. 

At the time of the Korean truce, finished ammunition was being pro- 
duced at a rate of $240 million a month with plans to increase that 

rate to $320 million per month. Once the truce became effective a 
reduction plan was instituted immediately, but, before it became fully 
effective, production had reached a rate of $280 million per month. 

By December 1953, the trend began to turn downward, and by July 
1954 it had been reduced to a rate of about $100 million a month. 
Since July 1954 that rate has continued to decline and at the time of 
hearings it was down to $60 million per month. 


IV. OUTLOOK FOR THE REMAINING GOVERN MENT-OWNED ORDNANCE PLANTS 


During fiscal year 1956 the Army obligated for the production of 
ammunition approximately $560 million, which was to meet their own 
needs and the needs of other customers such as the Navy, Air Force, 
and our allies. 

A portion of the moneys which were being expended in the forepart 
of fiscal year 1957 were moneys obligated during fiscal year 1956 and 
prior years. The reason for this is that the procurement of ammuni- 
tion is a continuing program and it is necessary to contract for about 
9 months into the next fiscal year in order to provide continuity of 
production. This 9-month period is known as “reorder lead time,” 
which is that period of time between the date money becomes avail- 





2 There are 120 lines in 9 plants. Of these, 37 are in operation. At least 12 of these 
37 _line s are not in continuous operation, but are alternated in their use. 


2 Information was supplied as to 12 of the plants. The 12 have 110 lines, 34 of which 
are in operation. 
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able to the Army for an additional procurement and the date when the 
first reorder item is completely assembled, inspected, and packaged 
for shipment. 

The important point we make at this juncture is that the production 
rate of $60 million per month sustained only a minimum operation, 
but this minimum rate was being achieved only because of the lead 
time carryover of fiscal year 1956 funds. It became apparent that 
any substantial diminution in fiscal year 1957 from the fiscal year 1956 
appropriations might result in the closmg of some additional plants 
early in 1957. Thisis exactly what happened. 

During fiscal year 1957, the additional orders for ammunition for 
all customers has been estimated as approximately $300 million. It 
can readily be seen what the impact of this reduced annual workload 
will have on the operation of the remaining plants. The additional 
orders for fiscal year 1958 are significantly less inasmuch as they have 
been estimated to be approximately $250 million. 

It is evident, therefore, that the future operation of a number of 
the Government-owned ordnance plants is extremely dubious if pres- 
ent funding and program plans are pursued. In that event a predic- 
tion by General Cummings, Army Chief of the Ordnance Corps, that 
2 to 4 additional plants would have to be closed in the next year in the 
explosives and loading areas would appear to be an extremely con- 
servative estimate. 

On the question of continued operation, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Logistics) Higgins could not forecast the future of any par- 
ticular plant beyond June 1957. He stated that as a matter of policy 
the Army should make no predictions beyond the end of the present 
fiscal year; that such predictions were neither kind, proper, nor 
honest. 

It would appear manifest that good planning and good relations 
between the employer and employee would dictate that the employee 
receive as much advance notice as possible so that he may plan for 
future employment. On this branch of the case we think we may 
compare, constructively, the personnel policies in the Army with those 
in the Navy. The Navy, contemplating decreased production at one 
of their plants which was to be turned back to Government operation 
by July 1957, gave approximately 18 months’ notice to the contractor. 
The Army takes the understandable position that it should not make 
any commitments it may be unable to fulfill. The Navy makes its 
forecasts based on long-range plans and previous budgetary experi- 
ence and has accompanied forecast with the caveat that the plans 
are conditional on sufficient funding. Thus forewarned, the employee 
is free to make a decision, having sufficient time to seek other employ- 
ment. 

In addition, adequate notice of plant closings and changes in status 
is of invaluable aid to the adjacent communities whose position will be 
substantially affected by such action. 

The task force recommends, for serious consideration and adoption 
by the Army, a thorough appraisal and planning study relative to 
the future status of its remaining active Government-owned ordnance 
plants to the end that long-range forecasts are developed as to the 
status of these plants. The result would be that the employees to be 
affected would be given much more advance notice of layoff than is 
presently given. 
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V. THE NAVY'S FACILITIES FOR PRODUCTION OF CONVENTIONAL AMMUNITION 


A hearing at which the Navy was heard was conducted on February 
14, 1957. The task force elicited information respecting the Navy’s 
position and its plans as to conventional ammunition, including the 
status of its Government-owned ordnance plants. 

As it bears on the state of national preparedness and as it reflects 
the Navy’s view of the continuing need for conventional ammunition 
in an era in which we hear much about the newer weapons of war, 
the testimony of Rear Admiral Withington was striking. The ad- 
miral testified : 


In spite of our present effort, as you know, to install guided 
missiles in the fleet by 1962, we will still have about 90 percent 
of the gun barrels in the fleet as we now have. I do antici- 
pate a continuing need for the so-called conventional am- 
munition. 


The Navy’s conventional ammunition includes such items as air- 
craft bombs and machinegun ammunition, rockets for aircraft and 
ships, ammunition for 13 types of guns on ships, mines, torpedoes, 
jet-assisted-takeoff units (JATO’s) and other miscellaneous types 
such as pyrotechnics. 

The production of ammunition, as we stated above, requires three 
main types of facilities, i. e., facilities for the production of metal 
parts; facilities for the production of explosives and propellants; 
and facilities for loading and assembling the first two. 

For metal parts production, the Navy, along with the Army, relies 
heavily on private industry. 

The Navy has Government-owned equipment in 57 privately owned 
facilities for the manufacture of ammunition. Of this number, 42 
plants are active, 13 are in a standby status in place, and 2 are in 
layaway not in place. Thus, about 74 percent of the Navy’s private 
metal parts manufacturers are still active while in contrast the Army 
has only 50 of its 330 private producers of ammunition in opera- 
tion, 15 percent of their total facilities in active production. His- 
torically, the Navy has used less ammunition than the Army. Further- 
more the Navy possesses a stockpile comparable to that of the Army 
considering historical needs. The obvious question is why the Army 
is closing down plants while the Navy keeps them open. 

The Navy has eight Government-owned, contractor-operated plants 
in the metal parts manufacturing field. In addition, the Navy has a 
plant at Detroit, Mich., which has been leased to the Borg-Warner 
Corp. since 1948. Four of the 8 plants are making parts for VT 
fuses for the Navy and the Army and the other 4 are in general metal 
parts manufacture. All eight plants are active and the Navy plans to 
keep them active during fiscal year 1958. 

In the propellants and explosives area, the Navy relies primarily on 
the Army to meet its needs. As we have narrated, two of the plants 
closed by the Army were propellants and explosives plants. The 
Navy had obtained the majority of its special explosives from the 
Army’s plant at the Wabash Ordnance Works, one of the plants 
closed, and the only one that made certain types of special explosives. 
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Although primarily dependent on the Army, the Navy does operate 
five small facilities engaged in propellant and explosives manufacture. 
These are devoted primarily to research and development and to lim- 
ited prototype production. Three are contractor-operated, the others 
are (esanuaneanaaainle The Government-operated naval powder 
facility at Indianhead, Md., is the only 1 of the 5 employing a sizable 
work force. It employs about 2,200. 

The Navy last hosed one of these plants in 1953, this being the 
Glassmere, Pa., plant, and present plans call for declaring this plant 
excess to Navy needs. 

The Navy’s most sizable activity in the production of conventional 
ammunition is loading and assembling. In that area, the Navy main- 
tains 18 active installations, including 15 naval ammunition depots, 
2 naval ordnance plants, and 1 naval industrial reserve ordnance 
plant. All are operating with Government personnel except for two: 
namely, the naval industrial reserve ordnance plant at Sacramento, 
Calif., and the naval ammunition depot at Shumaker, Ark., which 
will revert to Government operation on July 1, 1957. In addition, the 
Navy has a naval ammunition depot at Charlotte, N. C. This was 
last used during World War II and this year it is planned to sell it 
as excess to Navy needs. 

At its loading and assembling plants, the Navy has approximately 
320 production lines available, of which 130 are currently active. In 
preparation for possible need, the Navy frequently rotates production 
on all of its lines. In addition, the Navy utilizes its production work- 
ers on alternate jobs on the same location such as receipt, storage, and 
issuance of ammunition, and hence, a trained labor force is ready to 
assemble ammunition on a large scale should the need arise. 

Some reductions in the overall Navy work force through decreased 
production are anticipated. The reductions will be effected through 
attrition, rather than layoffs, covering a 9-month period until Sep- 
tember 1957, when the new employment levels will be reached. 

The Navy, when possible, furnishes 12 to 18 months’ notice when 
their plans will result in a cutback of employees or a change in status 
of a particular installation so that the employees affected will have 
adequate time to plan for the future. By the same token, the notice 
also is beneficial to the community or communities concerned. 

The most significant current change in the Navy’s ammunition 
organization pertains to the naval ordnance depot at Shumaker, Ark., 
which will be converted from a contractor-operated status to a Govern- 
ment-operated facility on July 1,1957. A reduction in the work force 
from 1,310 to 475 employees will result. ‘The Navy holds that where 
ammunition is to be produced at a reduced rate over a long period 
during peacetime, the operation by the Government with civil-service 
personnel is more economical. However, in the event of an emergency 
and resumption of mass production, the Navy probably will turn back 
to contractor-operated status. 

Army spokesmen, when referring to the length of time it will take 
to reactivate a plant, attach the caution that their schedules assume 
availability of trained personnel. The Navy’s plan is practical. Its 
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= is to have the staff on hand. Admiral Withington made the 
ollowing comment : 


Unfortunately, it is not possible to stockpile the workin 
force as well as the machines, and for this reason I woul 
much rather have a facility which is operated at a minimum 
rate than one which is completely shut down. 


The important phase of the Navy’s production of conventional am- 
munition to remember is that it has not closed any of its plants in 
nearly 3 years. Furthermore, the Navy does not intend closing any 
plants in fiscal year 1958. 

_ The Navy’s program and techniques for the utilization and con- 
tinued operation of its ammunition plants contrast with the Army’s 
actions in cutting back production and closing plants. These respec- 
tive approaches to the basic problem of constant preparedness should 
be reconciled between the services. The situation warrants special 
study at the highest service level. 


VI. THE AIR FORCE’S FACILITIES FOR PRODUCTION OF AMMUNITION 


The Air Force is not engaged in the production of conventional am- 
munition. It receives 95 percent of its conventional ammunition re- 

uirements from the Army and remaining 5 percent are purchased 
Scan the Navy. 

As will be noted from the budgetary section, the Air Force uses 
great quantities of conventional ammunition. Included are small 
arms (1. @., .30, .45, .50 caliber), high explosive and incendiary bombs 
from 100 pounds to 12,000 pounds, pyrotechnics, and rockets. 


VII. THE PLANTS PROPOSED TO BE CLOSED 


As we will show, the closing of the Wabash, Volunteer, and Kansas 
plants is a step in the Army’s continuing program for the reduc- 
tion of conventional ammunition production. However, the imme- 
diate impetus to our investigation was provided by the proposed 
closing of these plants. The special reasons that are believed by the 
Army to justify the closing of these three plants is the next question 
we examine. 

All three plants are engaged in the manufacture of ammunition. 
However, it is important to point out that each plant does not manu- 
facture completed rounds of ammunition. Each plant does make a 
component part of the finished round. The Wabash Ordnance Works 
is engaged in the manufacture of special explosives. The Volunteer 
Ordnance Plant is solely a manufacturer of TNT which is used 
in numerous types of conventional ammunition. The Kansas 
Ordnance Plant is a loading plant which means that it assembles 
all of the various component parts into a completed round of ammuni- 
tion. Also, this plant was engaged in modifying and modernizing 
certain stocks of ammunition to keep them ready for use. 

The production of a round of ammunition divides generally into 
three steps. One of the steps is the manufacture of various metal 
parts that go into a completed round of ammunition. This work is 
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generally performed by private contractors in their own plants, these 
manufacturers usually being engaged also in commercial manufac- 
turing operations. Another step is the manufacture of propellants 
and explosives such as TNT, etc. For several reasons the manu- 
facture of the same is peculiarly a Government enterprise and 
hence the Army has constructed numerous plants which remain under 
Government ownership. One of the reasons is that the great capital 
required to construct facilities, which for reasons of safety must be 
spread over large areas, could not economically be financed by private 
enterprise. Also the commercial demand for the vast majority of 
ammunition manufactured is insignificant. 

The third step is the loading and assembling of the metal parts and 
the propellants and explosives into the finished product. Again there 
is no commercial counterpart that would commend to private industry 
the construction of the necessary plants and it was necessary for the 
Government to construct facilities for this operation. However, the 
Government enters into production and operation contracts with pri- 
vate commercial concerns to perform the skilled operations. 

(1) The Wabash Ordnance Works is located at Newport, Ind. 
Under contract with the Army this plant is operated by the Liberty 
Powder Defense Corp., a siabaidiny of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. The subcommittee was advised that the closing of this plant 
was a result of “present fund limitations and an overall reduction of 
ammunition requirements since the end of the Korean emergency and 
that it has become unnecessary and inadvisable to continue operation 
at Wabash River Ordnance Works.” It is estimated that the cost of 
layaway and first year maintenance in standby for this facility would 
be $2,331,000 ($1,085,000 layaway and $1,246,000 maintenance). This 
plant has a total of 6 production lines of which 2 lines were operating. 
{t has been producing special explosives. It was constructed during 
World War II and commenced operation in October 1942. Its origi- 
nal cost was $42,465,000. After World War II it was closed down. 

A portion of this facility was reactivated during the Korean war 
costing $5,819,000. The rehabilitation was substantially completed 
by November 1952, and the plant has been operating since that time. 
The Army estimates that it would cost an additional $9,450,000 to 
rehabilitate the portion that was not modernized during the Korean 
war. 

Following the proposed closing of this plant the Army planned to 
employ a standby force to maintain the facilities in preparation for 
possible reactivation. The estimated cost of reopening those lines 
used during Korea is estimated to be $2,898,000. 

At its peak during the Korean conflict the Wabash plant employed 
approximately 830 people, most of these being employees of the con- 
tractor and the rest Government employees. At the time of hearings 
562 were employed. Plans to place the plant in standby contemplated 
reduction to 168. 

Inasmuch as the Wabash plant is the only plant manufacturing 
certain types of special explosives, the question arises as to a new 
source to supplement available stocks, a question underscored by the 
fact that the Army manufactures significant quantities of special 
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explosives for the Navy. However, the Army states that they do not 
have any orders from the Navy nor are any forecast that could be 
placed at Wabash. 

Numerous representations have been made to the subcommittee 
respecting the hardships consequent upon closing of the three plants. 
An aay serious existing unemployment situation will be aggra- 
vate 

The date originally _proposed for the closing of the Wabash plant 
was February 15, 1957. At the request of the chairman of the task 
force, the Secretary of the hea directed that the operation of this 
plant as well as the other 2 under survey be extended an additional 
30 days. This postponement was granted to afford an opportunity 
to appraise and evaluate the effect on our national preparedness of 
the proposed closings. 

(2) The Kansas Ordnance Plant is located at Parsons, Kans. The 

rr of this plant is the National Gypsum Co. This plant was 
so constructed during World War ITI and commenced operation in 
April 1942. Its original cost was $29,429,000. After World War II 
this plant was closed down and was reactivated during the Korean 
war but was not substantially completed for production until August 
1953. The cost of rehabilitating this plant was $7,500,000. It was 
almost entirely rehabilitated. 

The Kansas Ordnance Plant encompasses an area of 13,727 acres. 
It has a total of 8 production lines of which only 1 is currently operat- 
in 

Tt i is estimated that the cost of layaw ay and first year maintenance 
in standby for this facility would be $3,108,800 ($1, 688,000 layaway 
and $1,420,800 maintenance) and that if this plant is closed it would 
cost approximately $2,162,000 to reactivate it. 

The Kansas plant is essentially a loading and assembling plant for 

various types of conventional ammunition and duri ing the Korean war 
reached a peak employment of 5,916 people. Its current level of 
employment is 693 people. Plans for closing the plant contemplated 
the utilization of 179 people to maintain it in ‘standby. 

(3) Volunteer Ordnance Works is located at Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
and was being operated by the Atlas Powder Co. It is a producer of 
TNT. The original cost of this plant during World War IT was 
$58 million. It was entirely closed down after World War IT and 
was rehabilitated as a result of the Korean war. Such rehabilitation 
was not consummated until October 1953, well after conclusion of hos- 
tilities. Only 62 percent of the capacity of this plant was rehabili- 
tated. The cost of the rehabilitation was $26,115,000. It has been 
estimated that if the remaining 38 percent were to be rehabilitated, it 
would cost $6,500,000. 

The present replacement value of this installation is estimated to 
be $142,570,000. It encompasses an area of 7,795 acres. It has a total 
of 16 TNT lines of which 3 are operating. The Army has stated its 
continuing needs for TNT after the proposed closing of the Volunteer 
Ordnance Works and its plans to obtain these requirements from the 
Kankakee Unit of the Joliet Arsenal. It is estimated that the cost of 
layaway and first year maintenance in standby for Volunteer would 
be $3,261,100 ($1,245,300 maintenance). The Army has stated that this 
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plant can be reactivated and gotten into minimum production in 4 
months providing that personnel and material are available. It need 
hardly be stated that these are extremely important prerequisites and 
hence the qualification affords great leeway to the Army. 

The Volunteer plant has been « operational since mid-1953. Now that 
it is closed, the Army estimates that it would cost $4,828,000 to get it 
back into operation. 

The peak Korean employment level at this installation was 2,201 
people. The level of employment at the time of hearings was 965. 
It is anticipated that the placing in standby of this facility would 
reduce the personnel employed to 189. 

The task force sought to ascertain the reasons requiring the closing 
of the three installations. We wanted to be advised as to specific facts 
related to the Army’s requirements which dictated the closing as 
differentiated from the overall policy to cut down on ammunition pro- 
duction. The task force was unable to obtain the requested informa- 
tion. We were furnished instead with general statements that the 
requirements for conventional ammunition as to the items produced 
in these plants had been met. After the hearings the Army furnished 
a statement that— 


the requirements for conventional ammunition as to the items 
produced at two of these plants had been met, and the re- 
quirements for the production of the item produced at the 
third plant could and would be more economically met by 
production at another plant. 


This brought into issue just what those requirements were and 
whether the Army is able to fulfill them, Whether financial limita- 
tions have played a part in the Army’s decisions to close plants, with 
military requirements being ignored in the process, is a consideration 
to which the task force has directed its attention below. 

These are the germane and substantive issues as to which the 
question of the proposed closings is ancillary. The determination 
of these issues would resolve all subissues, including the wisdom of 
closing the three plants. 


VIIT. DOWNWARD TREND IN THE FUNDING OF AMMUNITION 


In this section the task force deals with the financial aspects of the 
Army’s purchase of ammunition. The budgetary process is compli- 
cated and technical, but it can be described in simple everyday lan- 
guage and the task force proposes to do exactly that. In the instant 
discussion we trace the original requests for ammunition from the 
Army operating level through its various stages up through the 
Budget Bureau, the congressional appropriation process, and also the 
final and vital step in which the Army its compelled to rejustify items 
to the Budget Bureau for whieh specific authority and approval 
already has been granted by the Congress. 

Our analysis may dispel certain popular beliefs, including the 
general belief that once Congress has appropriated a certain amount 
of money for a certain purpose, that these appropriations and direc- 

89152—57——-3 
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tives are translated into corresponding and obedient response in the 
form of obligation and expenditure. 

The initiating level for requesting ammunition funds to meet the 
Army’s requirements is the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, after 
consultation with the Ordnance Corps. Echelons on the way to Con- 
gress are successively the Army Budget Advisory Committee, the 
Secretary of the Army, the ( ‘omptroller of the Department of De- 
fense, and the Bureau of the Budget. This is a course that has been 
fraught with obstacles for the Army but it is worthy of mention that 
the © ongress honored the Army’s requests for : appropriations for the 
full amounts requested in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. These requests, 
however, were far short of the amounts requested at the original and 
interim requesting levels, starting with military requirements as a 
basis. They were instead the amounts determined at the Budget 
Bureau level and, as we shall see further, deletions were to follow. 

A fact of which there is little general knowledge is that justifica- 
tions by the military departments to Congress and the subsequent ap- 
propriation of Congress is a process only preliminary to a subsequent 
rejustification to the Comptroller of the Department of Defense and 
the Budget Bureau. 

At the outset it should be stated that the task force does not 
criticize the principle of this “reapportionment” process. Obviously, 
events occurring between the time of appropriation and the hitherto 
contemplated date for obligation could alter the need as presented to 
Congress. Requirements change with time. The task force has taken 
account of the change factor and making allowance for the same, 
nevertheless has been confronted with such wide disparities between 
original requests and the amounts finally apportioned, as to raise a 
question whether true military requirements have been slighted. 

The justification to Congress and the later rejustification to the 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense and the Budget Bureau 
is on an item-by-item basis. 

However, the Budget Bureau’s reapportionment is in terms of a 
lump sum. Thus the military depattanents are left to decide where 
the individual cuts must be made as a result of the overall decrease in 
the program. Conceivably the argument that could be made for the 
Budget Bureau modus operandi is that it does not transgress the mili- 
tary prerogative. Passing the question of whether the cut made by 
the Budget Bureau in itself may be considered as an invasion of the 
military province, we have to note the observation of one Army spokes- 
man that the Budget Bureau had arrogated to itself “authority with- 
out responsibility.” 

Now, to an examination of the results of this budgetary process on 
the procurement of ammunition by the Army during fiscal years 1956, 
1957, and 1958. Below we present a chart showing requests and al- 
lowances at the various levels. The figures below pertain to Army 
funds to buy ammunition for their own needs. As to funds made 
available to the Army to purchase ammunition for its other customers, 
we reserve special discussion. 
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1956 1957 1958 


- 

The amount requested by the Deputy Chief of Staff for | 
Logistics to Army Budget Advisory Committee__. .-| $900, 000, 000 | $328, 000, 000 | $197, 113, 000 

2. The amount approved by the Budget Advisory Committee_| 900, 000, 000 | 

3. The amount requested of the Comptroller, Deps artment of | 

| 


Defense, and the Budget Bureau by Secretary of the 


328, 000,000 | 197, 113, 000 


| 

Army__ | 824, 164,000 | 302,000,000 | 183, 557, 000 
4. The amount approved by the Comptroller, Department of | 

Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget_______- 367, 660,250 | 118, 300, 000 113, 307, 000 
5. The amount requested of the Congress. 367, 660,250 | 118, 300, 000 113, 307, 000 
6. The amount approved by the Congress for obligation a 367, 660,250 | 118, 300, ( | se 
7. The amount apportioned to the Army after rejustification 

to the Comptroller, Department of per and the Bu- | | 

reau of the Budget ‘ | } 253, 000, 000 | 1 90, 000, 000 | 
8. Percentage that amount finally received bears to amount | | 

originally requested | 28 | 27.4 |_- 


‘The Army does not receive a specific allocation for ammunition from the Comptroller, 
Department of Defense, and nn Budget Bureau. In its request for apportionment the 
Army, in fiscal years 1956 and 1957, made an item-by-item justification. However, the 
Budget Bureau allotted undivided amounts for the “Procurement and production” accounts 
in these years. In fiscal year 1956 the “Production and procurement” apportionment re 
quests by the Army were cut 31 percent and in fiscal year 1957 the cut was 24 percent. ‘To 
ascertain the amounts apportioned to the Army for ammunition, based on the best available 
information, we apply tess percentages to the ammunition factor in order to obtain con- 
structive allowances for ammunition. However, the Army said that as a result of the 
reprograming downward in the industrial mobilization program and the use of deobliga 
tions accrued during the year from prior year funds, the Army was able to fund a larger 
amount for ammunition, namely $477,499,470, during fiscal year 1956. Further they 
stated that as a result of the reprograming downward in the guided-missile program 
und the use of deobligations accrued during the year from prior year funds, that they were 
able to fund a larger amount for ammunition, namely $238,482,684, during fiscal year 1957. 
Therefore, through these procedures they were able to realize 53 percent of their original 
request in fiscal year 1956 and 73 percent of their original request in fiscal year 1957 for 
conventional ammunition procurement. 


Requirements for ammunition within the Army are computed by 
the Ordnance Corps and the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics in 
pursuance of plans calibrated from guidelines. These guidelines are 
formulated in fulfillment of plans and missions designed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. For fiscal year 1956 the Chief of Ordnance and the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics established the amount of $900 
million for ammunition in order to meet military requirements. This 
umount was approved by the Army’s Budget Advisory Committee. 

The Secretary of the Army approved $824,164,000 which was sent 
to the DOD. Comptroller and the Budget Bureau.* At this stage or 
stages the request for $824 million was reduced to award of $367,- 
660.250. This meant that even before the ammunition budget was 
presented to Congress, it had been slashed by 60 percent. 

Subsequently, the Army justified this figure to the Congress. Con- 
gress approved the request as presented. 

Following the congressional authorization the Army went back to 
replead and rejustify its case to the DOD Comptroller and the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

To visualize in time perspective the form this justification takes 
and the — of ammunition (or any other single item) in the picture, 
it must be borne in mind that justification or rejustification 1s made 
for the overall program, here the “procurement and production” pro- 
gram whic h includes major categories of equipment  earacn as “hard- 
ware.” The categories, in addition to ammunition, include combat 
vehicles, tanks, h elic -opters, weapons, and guided missiles. Each item 


+The DOD Comptroller and the Budget Bureau consider submissions at approximately 


the same time, and it would be difficult to distinguish them in point of controlling deter- 
minations. 
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in each category is separately justified to the Budget Bureau and the 
Comptroller of the Defense Department. 

For fiscal year 1956, the congressional authorization for the entire 
account was $2,787 million. As stated $367 million was the amount 
approved for ammunition. , 

At this point the congressional allowance was reduced to $1,928 
million representing a cut of 31 percent. However, as pointed out 
above, the Budget Bureau and the DOD do not cut on an item-by- 
item basis and thus it was left to the Army to determine the manner 
in which the reduction was to be reflected in deletions and reductions. 

Representatives of the task force attempted to determine the impact 
of the 31-percent cut on the appropriation of $367 million for ammuni- 
tion. The Army was unable to provide a definitive answer, as it could 
not ascertain the amounts attributable to the apportioned authoriza- 
tion for the entire procurement and production program that had been 
translated into contracts or obligations for ammunition. 

The total amount of obligations entered into during fiscal year 1956 
by the Army had mingled in funds taken from other accounts and 
funds available for obligation as a result of deobligations from other 
years, so that the Army was unable to isolate a figure representing 
the result of the 31-percent cut as stated above. Hence, the Army 
subsequently furnished the task force information reflecting their 
actions of obtaining money from other accounts via reprograming and 
through the utilization of prior year unused funds, so that the ulti- 
mate funds ah, for conventional ammunition was raised to 
$477,499,470 for fiscal year 1956, or 53 percent of the amount initially 
requested of the Budget Advisory Committee. 

Were the Army’s proper requirements for ammunition met for 
fiscal year 1956? If the original request for $900 million did not exceed 
those requirements or was not mater ially in excess thereof, the eventu- 
al reduction to $367 million, or 60 percent, as submitted to the Congress 
(subsequently increased to $477 million by the Army, making a net 
reduction of 47 percent) raises grave questions as to whether our mili- 
tary missions can be successfully met. Several possible explanations 
for this reduction appear possible. First, budgetary restrictions are 
endangering the fulfillment of our military missions and require- 
ments; or second, military leaders are submitting inflated requests 
for ammunition not realistically predicated on military requirements ; 
or third, revisions based on changes in the programs; or fourth, a 
combination of one or more of the above. 

For fiscal year 1957 the military requirements people requested $328 
million for ammunition and the Army Budget Advisory Committee 
approved this amount. The Secretary of the Army cut the amount to 
$302 million and referred it to the DOD Comptroller and the Budget 
Bureau. Between the two the amount was slashed to $118,300,000 for 
presentation to the Congress. This time the cut was 64 percent before 
the Congress ever received the budget request. The Congress approved 
the requested amount of $118,300,000 based on military justification. 

The Army was now required to rejustify the $118, 300 000 figure for 
ammunition. It was a part of $2,329 million authorized for the pro- 
curement and production program that was presented to the DOD 
Comptroller and the Budget Bureau and justified on an item-by-item 
basis. Again the Army was presented with an unfactored single 
lump-sum apportionment for the procurement and production pro- 








j 
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gram, this being $1,781 million. The latter figure represented a cut of 
$548 million, or 24 percent of what had been requested. Again with- 
out any “breakout” available we assume that ammunition, like the 
entire account, was cut 24 percent, which reduces the congressional 
authorization of $118,800,000 to approximately $90 million. As was 
the case in fiscal year 19: 56, the Army took funds from other programs, 
i. e., guided missiles, etec., and other accounts, such as prior year funds 
and applied these moneys to the ammunition program so that ultimate 
funds made available was raised to $238,482,684, or 73 percent of the 
amount initially requested of the Budget Advisory Committee. 

This brings us to fiscal year 1958. The Ordnance Corps and the 
Deputy C hief of Staff for ‘Logistics requested $197,113,000 from the 
Army Budget Advisory Committee and this amount was approved. 
The Secretary of the Army approved $183,557,000, which was the fig- 
ure submitted to the Comptroller, DOD, and the Budget Bureau. 
This was slashed to $113,307,000, which is the amount currently before 
a ongress. Already, therefore, the Army operating level has been 
cut 43 percent in its requests for ammunition. 

oh this branch of the case, Col. William Connerat, Chief, Require- 
ments Division of the Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, tes- 
tified that cuts in the Army’s budget request for fiscal year 1958 
resulted in cutting back on 2 rounds of ammunition and a fuze that 
the Army desired to buy; namely, the 90-millimeter tank ammunition, 
7.62-millimeter ammunition and VT fuze for the 155-millimeter and 
8-inch howitzers (R., pp. 92 and 93). The Army did not procure 
any VT fuzes in fiseal year 1957 and, as a result, the Navy stretched 
out production from previous funding. The cutback for fiscal year 
1958 lowered fiscal year budget requirements by $35 million (R., p. 76). 

Thus far we have dealt alone with the Army’s budget for conven- 
tional ammunition. The Army manufactures ammunition for other 
customers also, such as the Navy, Air Force, and the military assist- 
ance program. The Navy, the Air Force, and the military assistance 
program personnel submit and justify to Congress their own appro- 
priation request for their material. When the Army goes to Con- 
gress for an appropriation or to request obligational authority to use 
funds that have alre ady been appropriated, it “makes an overall request 
for funds not only on its own behalf but also to cover the expected 
sales from stocks to other customers. 

The figure presented originally to the Bureau of the Budget by the 
Army for ammunition for itself and other customers was $1,272 
million for fiscal year 1956. 

Ultimately the Army obligated only $561 million. This represents 
a cut of 60 percent from the original amount requested by the Army 
of the Budget Bureau. Also for the Army to obligate $561 million 
for ammunition for its own needs and that of other « customers, it was 
necessary to take funds from other programs. That this had to be done 
is indicative of the Army’s true need for conventional ammunition 
both for itself and other customers. Subsequent to the hearings, the 
Army offered an explanation that the primary reason for the reduc- 
tion resulted from a reestimate of expected other-customer business. 

For fiscal year 1957 the Secretary of the Army requested $603 
million to meet the Army’s needs and that of its customers. The 
Bureau of the Budget cut it to $443 million. This figure was pre- 
sented to and approved by Congress for obligation. 
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After congressional approval, the Army requested not $443 million 
but $431 million from the Budget Bureau. Again the Budget Bureau 
apportionment made no breakdown. Of $2,329 million requested 
for the procurement and production account $1,781 million was 
granted. The Army states that they intend to obligate $291 million 
in fiseal year 1957, down $312 million and over 50 percent from the 
4603 million originally requested. 

Here the question is raised whether the military opinion was the 
subject of arbitrary treatment. It will be recalled that we deferred 
final evaluation of this question. 


IX. NAVY BUDGET FOR CONVENTIONAL AMMUNITION 


In this section we traverse the same financial road as we did in the 
case of the Army; namely, tracing the Navy’s requirements and fund- 
ing for conventional ammunition upward ‘from the Chief, Navy Bu- 
reau of Ordnance, who makes the initial request. As was the case with 
the Army, the Navy’s stated requirements are based on guidance and 
planning transmitted from higher naval authority and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The chart below sets forth the important milestones in the financing 


of the Navy’s conventional ammunition requirements for fiscal years 
1956 through 1958. 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 | 1958 


1. Requested by the Chief, Bureau of Ordnance (figures for 
the Navy Budget Advisory Committee not submitted) $233, 614, 000 | $254, 405,000 | $199, 245, 000 
Requested by the Secretary of Navy, of Comptroller, DOD, | 


be 


and BOB | 193, 816, 000 148, 030, 000 | 41, 430, 000 
3. Approved by the Comptroller, ‘DOD and BOB.. | 139,153,000 | 110,215, 000 | 42, 930, 000 
4. Requested of Congress _- | 139,153,000 | 110, 215, 000 42, 930, 000 
5. Approved by Congress. 133, 320,000 | 106, 215, 000 | : 
6. Available from si ale of inventory not to be replaced and from | 

prior year’s unused authority 5, 265, 000 | 38, 688, 000 


7. Apportionment requested of the C omptroller, Department 
of Defense and Bureau of the Budget 138 
8. Apportioned to the Navy after they rejustified their 
budget to the Comptroller, Department of Defense and 
the Bureau of the Budget 127, 113, 000 132, 643, 000 
9. Percentage that the final amount app ortioned for ammuni- 
tion bears tothe amount originally requested by the 
Chief, Navy Bureau of Ordnance idee hothecsa ot] 54 52 


, 585, 000 144, 903, 000 


For the fiscal year 1956 the Chief, Bureau of Ordnance, requested 
$233,614,000. This amount was cut almost $40 million w ithin the Navy 
itself, since the Secretary of the Navy requested $193,816,000 from the 
Budget Bureau and the Comptroller, Department of Defense. It will 
be noted from the chart above that the Budget Bureau cut this amount 
354,663,000, so that the initial request by the Chief, Bureau of Ord- 
nance, was sliced 40 percent before the pres sentation to the Congress 
which was for $1: 39,153,000. Congress authorized $133,320,000 for 
obligation or almost 96 percent of the funds it was requested to ap- 
propriate. 

On rejustification to the Comptroller, Department of Defense, and 
the Budget Bureau, the Navy was cut slightly in excess of $11 million. 
Therefor 2, Ordnance, which originally started out with a request of 
$233, 614,000 for ammunition ended up with authorization of $127,- 
113,000 or 54 percent of the original request. 
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In fiscal year 1957, the Chief, Bureau of Ordnance, requested $254,- 
205,000. This amount was cut within the Department of the Navy to 
$148,030,000 and then by the Budget Bureau to $110,215,000. Thus, 
before the request was presented to Congress, Ordnance has already 
been cut 57 percent. 

The Congress was requested to authorize the expenditure of $110,- 
215,000 and it approved for obligation $106,215,000 ; 96 percent of the 
amount requested. With the addition of $38,688,000 available from the 

sale of inventory and unused authority from prior years the appor- 
tionment requested by the Navy was increased to $144,903,000. There- 
after, the Navy's request to the Budget Bureau was cut slightly in 
excess of $12 million, the Navy being apportioned $132,643,000. Thus 
Ordnance was given 52 percent of the amount originally requested. 

For fiscal year 1958, the Chief, Navy Bureau of Ordnance, requested 
$199,245,000. Within the Navy this was reduced to $41,430,000, a 
cut of $158 million. The task force requested an explanation concern- 
ing this extremely drastic reduction in funds to meet the requirements 
of the Bureau of Ordnance. The Navy, admitting that the request 
was insufficient to meet its needs, asserted that funds would be obtained 
from sources other than fiscal year 1958 appropriations. 

As reflecting the view of the Budget Bureau respecting the 
shrunken request, we note that there the amount requested by the 
Secretary of the Navy was increased by $1,500,000. The award of 

$42,930,000 represents a decrease of 88.5 percent over the amount 
originally requested by the Bureau of Ordnance. 


X. AIR FORCE BUDGET 


The Air Force also has substantial requirements for conventional 
ammunition. The Air Force does not, however, manufacture or pro- 
duce ammunition. It procures about 95 percent of its ammunition 
from the Army and the remainder from the Navy. The chart below 
sets forth the budgetary history for the Air Force for fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958. 


1956 1957 | 1958 


1. Requested by the Air Staff of the Air Force Budget Ad- 

visory Committee_- $110, 000,000 | $103, 000, 000 
2. Approved by the Air Force Budget Advisory Committee 76, 000, 000 
3. Requested by the Secretary of the Air Force of the Comp- 

troller, Department of Defense, and the ureau of the | | 


| $250, 600, 000 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year 
| 
243, 900, 000 | 


82, 900, 000 


| 
Budget a 243, 900, 000 | 76, 000, 000 | 82, 900, 000 
4. Approved by the C omptroller, Department of Defense, and | 
the Bureau of the Budget __- : | 183,100,000 | 67, 200,000 | 69, 000, 000 
5. Requested of the Congress | 183, 100, 000 67, 200, 000 69, 000, 000 
6. Approved by the Congress | 183, 100,000 67, 200, 000 


7. Apportioned to the Air Force after rejustifying to the Comp- | 

troller, Department of Defense, and the Bureau of the 

Budget_. 77, 500, 000 61, 000, 000 | 
8. Percentage ‘that the final amount apportioned bears to the 

amount originally requested by the Air Staff_- S 31 55 
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For fiscal year 1956, the Air Staff originally requested $250,600,000 
and ended up with $77,500,000; 31 percent of the amount originally 
requested. It should be noted in the above table that the Congress ap- 
proved the exact amount originally justified, $183,100,000, and that 
the cuts took place both before and after congressional action. 

For fiscal year 1957, the Air Force initially requested $110 million 
and ended up with $61 million or 55 percent of the initial request. 
Congress, as requested, approved $67,200,000. Again, cuts took place 
prior and subsequent to congressional action. 

While the comparative percentages for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
reflect improved recognition of Air Staff requests, it should be noted 
that the Air Staff cut its program $140.6 million for fiscal year 1957 
from that initially requested for fiscal year 1956, which would account 
in large measure ‘for the improvement in fiscal year 1957. 

For fiscal year 1958, the Air Staff requested $103 million. The 
Budget Advisory Committee and the Comptroller, DOD, and the 
BOB pared this amount to $69 million so that, prior to congressional 
action, the amount requested for conventional ammunition has already 
been cut.33 percent. 

The above charts for the services demonstrate slashes all along the 
line except at the congressional level where the requests have been 
honored from 95 to 100 percent. 

This section on budgetary cutbacks for the conventional ammuni- 
tion procurement brings into focus the issue as to the resultant im- 
pact on our preparedness effort. Have the military needs of the 
Nation been sacrificed in any way for the sake of financial considera- 
tions ¢ 


XI. PERTINENT TESTIMONY AS TO THE NEED FOR CONVENTIONAL 
AMMUNITION 


How much ammunition does the Army require’ As stated before, 
the question must be approached by examining the stated missions of 
the Army as it compares with the ability to fulfill those missions. ‘The 
direct testimony at the he: arings illuminates the point and is cited fully 
inthissection. The question draws in— 

(1) the type of war, or wars, we are prepared to fight and with 
what weapons. 

(2) our stockpile position. 

(3) our plans for standby and for reactivation of plants pro- 
ducing conventional : ammunition. 

Respecting the type of war we are prepared to fight, Gen. C. B. 
Magruder ee Chief of Staff for Logistics, stated the followi ing on 
Februar y 5, 1957, during the hearings of the task force: 


* * * We try to be fully prepared to fight a local war. 


We asi not feel that we can be fully prepared to fight a general 
war. 

We seek to deter general war by our status of preparedness. 
We can as a first objective has [sic] as a minimum sufficient 
conventional ammunition to fight a local war. 

The requirements of a general war being heavier, we may 
not have the full requirements to fight a general war with con- 
ventional ammunition. 
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After the conclusion of the hearings, the Army changed General 
McGruder’s testimony above to read as follows: 


* * * We try to be fully prepared to fight a local war. 
We do not feel that we can be as fully prepared to fight a long 
general war with reserve stockages adequate to support de- 
sirable rates of expenditure (with no rationing) until the 
rate of production can catch up vee the rate of consumption. 

We seek to deter general war by our status of prepared- 
ness. We have as one minimum SRrcctite sufficient stockage 
of conventional ammunition to fight a local war. 

The requirement of a general war being heavier, we may 
not have the full conventional ammunition stockages that 
would support desirable rates of expenditure (with no 
rationing) 1n a long general war until the rate of production 
‘an catch up with the rate of consumption. 


General Magruder testified that due to changes in equipment, the 
calculations for a local war would contemplate less conventional 
ammunition than was required for Korea. ‘The reason for this, he 
asserted, was that the Korean war was fought “in place and the 
artillery expenditures were tremendously heavier, than we would 
expect in a local war now.” Commenting on the possibility of war 
in the Middle East, General Magruder testified as follows: 


With respect to the Suez crisis, I mean the Middle East 
crisis * * * we are ready fora local war. This is not a war 
in which we expect all the United States forces and all of our 
European allies to be engaged, but a war which we hope 
will be localized in perhaps dne country. 


What is the state of our preparedness for a general war? On this 


question the following colloquy ensued during the hearings between 
Senator Kefauver and General Magruder : 


Senator Keravver. General Magruder, your conception of 
what we are trying to do in this defense effort is entirely 
opposite to what I had always thought we were trying to do 
and what men who have come before our Armed Services 
Committee tell us we are trying to do. 

They say that we are trying to get ready to protect our- 
selves on the calculation of a gener: al war. 

Are you not aware of the fact that it has been publicly 
stated that substantial fighting in the Middle East might 
develop into a general war? 2 

General Macruper. We have sought to follow the guidance 
that we are in a long period of strained relations in which 
there is no specific ‘time of greatest danger. We seek to 
maintain a level of readiness that will deter general war. 

Senator Keravuver. If you were preparing for. general war 
you would not cut this ammunition way back like this, would 
you ¢ 

General Macruper. If I had a fixed date upon which I 
would expect general war, then I would seek to raise all our 


equipment up to the level, to the full reserves that we would 
want. 
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We do not have a fixed date by which we seek to be fully 


ready. 
We therefore seek to be ready enough to offer a major 
deterrent. 


Senator Kerauver. A major deterrent ? 

I thought we were supposed to be ready enough any time 
they wanted to go to war, to win war. Any time the enemy 
wanted to make war aren’t we supposed to be ready to wage a 
war and to wina war? Isn’t that our goal? 

General Macruper. No, sir. Our goal is in the light of a 
long period of strained relations to be strong enough to deter 
any enemy.’ 

Senator Kerauver. How do you mean “deter” ¢ 

General Macruper. To be able to inflict such damage on 
him that it makes it undesirable to him to start such a war. 

Senator Keravver. Isn’t our aim also that in the event.the 
deterrent does not work, to be able to fight and win the war? 

General Macruper. We do not provide equipment at that 
level, sir.? 


So much for the type of war the Army plans to fight. We now 
turn to another vital question. 


XII. OUR ARSENAL OF THE NEWER WEAPONS 


What are the Army’s resources for fighting with the newer weapons 
of modern warfare—guided missiles Se the smaller nuclear arma- 
ment? At the hearings on February 5, Mr. Higgins read a Tinared 
statement in which hes said, i in part: 


Generally speaking the Army has a fairly good stockage 
of conventional ammunition. For many other items of 
equipment and supply, particularly guided missiles, we are 
not in a good stock position. Our objec tive is to bring balance 
into our stockages by devoting more of our appropriations 
to the procurement of the newly developed items. We are 
also seeking to eliminate any important shortages in conven- 
tional ammunition. 


Later in the statement, Mr. Higgins spoke of the “relatively good 
position in conventional ammunition.” 

On February 8 Mr. Higgins testified that when referring to the 
guided-missile stock position “we were speaking in terms of reference 
as to the fine stock position we are in today with conventional 
ammunition.” 


He continued on the point as follows: 


I think it is well known, the public well knows that guided 
missiles are a new type of weapon. We have certain ones in 


‘After the hearings, the Army changed General Magruder’s testimony concerning 
this sentence to read as follows: 

We are not necessarily supposed to be ready to support a long war with every 
item of ammunition that we might want for such a war. Our goal is in the 
light of a long period of strained relations to be strong enough to deter any 
enemy. 

2 After the hearings, the Army changed General Magruder’s testimony concerning this 
sentence to read as follows: 

We do not provide equipment at a level that would support all American Forces 
and all Allied Forces that we might wish to support at desirable rates of 
expenditure (without rationing) in a long war until the rate of production can 
catch up with the rate of consumption. 
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production today. We have other ones in development com- 
ing into production and that the stock position on these [sic] 
new type of weapons is being improved as fast as they are 
brought into production. 

The reason there is not a good stock position is because 
they are new items and they have been coming into produc- 
tion, let’s say, over the last 3 years or so. 


With respect to the Army’s capability to fight with nuclear weapons 
and consequent expectation of a reduction in the use of conventional 
weapons that will be achieved thereby, General Magruder offered a 
prepared statement on February 8. 


The Army feels that battlefield atomic weapons of the types 
now available and becoming available will reduce our re- 
quirements for conventional ammunition in a future war in 
which atomics are used. 

Missile units capable of delivering atomic weapons are 
being used to equip atomic support commands already formed 
and to be formed in the future. In addition, artillery and 
guided missile units that can deliver atomics are already as- 
signed and will continue to be assigned to other units of the 
active Army. The Army has initiated a reduction in con- 
ventional artillery by reducing the amount of such artillery 
assigned to its new type division and adding units having an 
atomic capability. 

Some reduction in our requirements of conventional ammu- 
nition is justified now and our current estimate is that-the re- 
duction may total around 25 percent in the next 3 to 5 years. 

The trend toward reduction in requirements for conven- 
tional ammunition has been taken into consideration in our 
fiscal year 1958 appropriation request. The funds requested 
for conventional ammunition in that appropriation request 
are only for newly developed rounds or for certain rounds in 
which our readiness level is below the average. 


It can readily be seen that the reductions in conventional ammuni- 
tion as a result of the newer weapons will be in the order of 25 per- 
cent in the next 3 to 5 years. 


XIII. THE STOCKPILE OF CONVENTIONAL AMMUNITION 


What is the state of our preparedness in conventional ammunition ? 

(1) The Army’s stockpile of conventional ammunition is almost 
equal dollarwise to what the Army had in June 1950 prior to the 
opening of the Korean campaign.° 

(2) The Navy’s stockpile dollarwise is almost equal to what it was 
at the opening of the Korean campaign, namely June 1950. 

(3) The Air Force’s stockpile dollarwise was slightly larger in 
November 1956 than it was at the beginning of the Korean campaign 
in 1950. 

As we have seen, Mr. Higgins first characterized the Army’s stock- 
pile as being “fairly good”, then “relatively good,” and later referred 


5 Subsequently the Army advised the task force that they consider their state of 
preparedness in conventional ammunition te be 44 percent greater dollarwise than the 
Army’s position at the opening of the Korean campaign, after consideration had been 


given to comparisons between the mobilization base prior to Korea and at the present 
time. 
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to “our fine stock positions” of conventional ammunition. He testi- 
fied, in addition, that we are also seeking to eliminate any important 
shortages in conventional ammunition; that as to the six rounds 
deemed most important during the Korean ammunition investigation, 
our position is, generally speaking, better than it was when the com- 
mittee expressed itself as being satisfied with the progress made. 


XIV. THE STATE OF THE LAYAWAY PROGRAM 


Secretary Higgins testified as to the Army’s operation and plans for 
the layaway and reactivation of ordnance-producing facilities. He 
described three classifications of layaway utilized by the Army: 

(1) Layaway in place oronsite. This consists of placing the entire 
plant in standby, with a skeleton organization to maintain the equip- 
ment. Mr. Higgins averred that this type of plant can be activated 
on short notice simply requiring time to purchase the raw materials 
and engage the personnel. 

(2) Layaway to one side on location. Thus, the manufacturer is 
permitted to use the plant for civilian production. This type of lay- 
away is applicable, for example, to plants manufacturing metal 
components. 

(3) Storage in the nearest Government warehouse after removal 
from the plant. 

The Secretary contrasted conditions now, post-Korea, and as they 
were, pre-Korea. Then, he said, we “started from scratch” in build- 
ing up ammunition production whereas now the plants are in standby, 
ready to go. The plants, he said, are in excellent order. Gen. Jean 
Engler, Chief, Industrial Division, Office Chief of Ordnance, testified 
that the standby plants should be reactivated without significant re- 
habilitation costs. No powder and explosive or loading plants have 
been laid away and reactivated; the conclusion being reached on the 
observation of deterioration and the belief that substantial rehabili- 
tation would not be required. 

All of the plants in layaway are contractor-operated, the contractor 
originally having the production contract, continuing as layaway 
contractor. This is considered to be an advantage should reactivation 
occur. 

Where would the Army get its trained personnel should reactivation 
be necessary? Mr. Higgins testified on the question as follows: 


Well, you pose a problem that, of course, plagues all of us. 
We have our arsenals in the Army that we will maintain to 
the last because deposited in our Army arsenals is our nucleus 
of know-how that must be maintained. 

Now, to go beyond that and to operate a large plant such 
as we are talking about to preserve know-how as much as we 
would like to do would lead us into an endless street, into a 


bottomless pit. It would be so costly that it would be impos- 
sible to do it. 


General Engler set 4 months as the reactivation time for explosive 
plants and 6 months for loading plant reactivation, since the latter 
are dependent upon the explosives plants and upon the metal parts 
plants. Hence, a grave issue as to the adequacy of our layaway 
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program and the ability to quickly reactivate is raised. This is dis- 
cussed in more detail in the following section. 

Alluding to a reduction in the Army request aggregating about $24 
million for 2 rounds of ammunition, which he stated was needed, Colo- 
nel Connerat testified: “We were talked out of it” by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. He stated that if additional funds were obtained, 
these particular rounds would have a high priority. General — 
der agreed that the reduction for the particular rounds was caused by 
budget limitations. 


XV. THE NAVY’S CONTINUED OPERATION OF PLANTS 


The Navy was heard on February 14, 1957, the closing day of the 
hearings. The principal witness was Rear Adm. F. S. Wit ington, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance. His testimony disclosed differ- 
ences between the Navy and Army respecting the type of war for 
which preparations are being made. These differences are reflected in 
the closing of plants by the Army, on the one hand, and the continua- 
tion of operation by the Navy, on the other. 

On the type of war the Navy i is preparing for, the following colloquy 
ensued : 


Senator Kerauver. Admiral, what kind of war are you 
talking about ? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. We are trying to be ready for any 
kind of war, Senator. 

Senator KrerAauver. Yes, but the captain says that you are 
stockpiled for 36 months. Is that for a little war or a big 
war? 

Admiral Wirrutneron. It is all-out war. 

Senator Kerauver. All-out war? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. You are not running the Navy De- 
partment on the basis of being ready for a small war, you are 
running it on the basis of being ready for any war? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. We are deployed worldwide today, 
as you know, and the ships have to have in their magazines 
the necessary ammunition for any sort of situation. 


Admiral Withington testified that, except for one type of bomb, 
the Navy’s stoc kpile position is better than it was immediately before 
the Korean campaign. A continual phasing out of the old with the 
new is taking place in bombs, rockets, and torpedoes. 

As noted, supra, the naval ammunition depot at Shumaker, Ark., 
which is operated for the Navy by a civilian contractor, will revert to 
Government operation June 30, 1957. The contractor was so informed 
by letter dated January 25, 1956, and interested Members of Congress 
were also notified. Thus, the impact on employees as a result of 
decreasing production was alleviated. The Navy has a production 
management improvement program which has established a capability 
of forecasting with considerable accuracy projected workloads with 
associated employment levels. During the week of February 11; 1957, 
each of the stations concerned with ammunition was advised of the 
maximum planned employment level for fiscal year 1958. This as- 
sumes, Admiral Withington qualified, that requests to Congress will 
be followed with appropriations at the asking level. 
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As we have noted, the disparities between original requests at the 
operating levels and the apportionments have been considerable. On 
this aspect of the case, two phases of the Navy’s testimony are of 
ey Eee 

1. As is the case with the Army, the Bureau of Ordnance in the 
Navy prepares its requests in pursuance of requirements generated 
from superior authority, in this case, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
< h requirements being accompanied by guidelines. 

2. As a result of the : apportionments i ring fiscal years 1955, 1956, 
and 1957, high priority items of ammunition “had to be omitted from 
the original requests of the Bureau of Ordnance. Their procurement 
will have to be deferred. 


XVI. MILITARY MISSIONS AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO THE CURRENT PERIL 


Ammunitionwise, are our preparations for war sufficient to the need $ 
The determination of the need or what that need will be depends upon 
the nature, extent, and the present peril of future wars and is, of 
course, bey ond mortal ken. Not possessing omniscience or clairvoyant 
percipience we need not retreat from the question, however, for we can 
attempt to evaluate the state of our preparedness both in terms of au- 
thoritative statements as to the kind of war we are preparing for and 
in terms of possible eventualities. 

On the question of the type of war, a summary of the Army’s mis- 
sions was made by Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, Chief of Research and 
Development for the Army. ‘The excerpt is contained in a statement 
delivered on May 22, 1956, before the Subcommittee on the Air Force 
of the Senate Committee on Armed Services. General Gavin said 
(p. 704) : 


The Department of Army’s programs in missiles and 
aircraft are intended to give it a capability of fighting suc- 
cessfully in any war or police action short of war in which our 
Nation may find itself. 

The Department of the Army’s mission is by its — 
readiness at all times to be ready to win in a general wa 

At the same time it must, by virtue of its high state of ate 
ness both in terms of modernization and mobility, deter small 
wars or deter any aggressor who would attempt to achieve a 
limited objective through limited military action. 


It would appear, therefore, that the Army implies that, while its 
plans call for readiness for any type of war in its missiles and air- 
craft programs, it does not. rely for winning a general war on such 
a complete state of readiness in its conv entional ammunition 
programs. 

As it bears on the immediate perils of war, we quote the following 
from the joint hearings held by the Senate Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services on Senate Joint Resolution 19, on Janu- 
ary 14, 1957, recognizing that the situation varies from day to day 
and that the Secretary was speaking of the world condition as of 
that day. The resolution was entitled “To authorize the President 
to undertake economic and military cooperation with nations in the 
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general area of the Middle East in order to assist in the strengthening 
and defense of their independence.” 


Senator JounNnson. Now, what can you say to the people of 
our country, within the bounds of security, which indicates 
that there is a present dangerous threat to the security of the 
Middle East ? 

Secretary Duties. I would say, Senator, if asked—and I 
gather you have asked me—that this is the most serious threat 
that we have faced over the past 10 years (p. 66). 

* o* * * * 


Senator Symrneron. Now to another point. At the time 
we had the Berlin airlift, we debated at length whether or 
not to put an armored train into Berlin, with a possibility of 
having the Russians shoot our soldiers off it. It yas finally 
decided that we would have the airlift instead of putting 
in an armored train. I cannot imagine being much closer to 
war than that. And yet, as I understand it, you say that 
today we face the gravest problem of the last 10 years. Is 
that correct? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. So you think our chances of going 
to war, unless we do this, are greater today than they were 
at the time of the Berlin airlift? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir (p. 156). 


Respecting the Army’s capability to fulfill the above-stated mission 
we lay General Gavin’s statement side by side with the testimony at 
the hearings which shows 

1. The Army’s aim and its stated present capability is in terms of 
“deterring” a general war. The Army does not presently maintain 
equipment adequate for general war. 

2. In the Army our stock position in guided missiles and the smaller 
nuclear weapons will require the continued use of conventional ammu- 
nition and such use will be diminished onlv about 25 percent in 3 to 5 
years.® 

3. The Army does not presently have all the ammunition that 
might be required in a general war even for its own use. 

For example, during fiscal year 1956 funds earmarked for the in- 
dustrial mobilization program were “reprogramed” for the purchase 
of ammunition. Again during fiscal year 1957 money earmarked for 
guided missiles was similarly transferred for the purchase of am- 
munition. 

The third conclusion above calls into question the ammunition stock 
position of our allies. Directly or indirectly, according to Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, the United States is helping 
to train over 200 Allied divisions.’ 

Respecting the conventional ammunition stock position of our allies 
and as it bears on our burden of supplying them with ammunition, the 
following statements of Lt. Gen. Williston B. Palmer, Army Deputy 








‘The continuing dependence of the Navy on conventional ammunition has been noted. 
™ See address of General Taylor at the National Security Industrial Association luncheon, 
February 14, 1957. 
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Chief of Staff for Logistics, were made before the House Committee 
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on Appropriations in hearings in 1955. 


The first statement was made on March 28, 1955, and is as follows 


(p. 1460) : 


The second statement appears in the hearings of March 28, 1955 


No account is taken of the demands that will certainly be 
placed upon the United States Army to furnish materiel to 
these nations from its own limited reserves. Under the mu- 
tual defense assistance program, the United States is pro- 
viding a limited war reserve of ammunition to our allies, 
is assisting in maintaining the allies’ production base through 
our offshore procurement, and is financing part of the cost of 
new facilities in Allied countries. However, the total pro- 
ductive capacity of our European allies, when operating at 
full wartime rates, will still provide for only 25 percent of 
their estimated combat requirements for ammunition, and if 
we do not make up the difference, the shooting will soon be 
over. [Italic supplied. | 

This last caution is not a suggestion on my part that the 
appropriations for the United States Army be increased. 
The resources made available for Allied countries are not 
provided through the Army appropriations. I think it is 
essential for everybody in this country who occupies a& posi- 
tion of responsibility to understand the real facts in the 
event we find ourselves in a general war in the near future 
before our allies have increased their own materiel produc- 
tion, and also in the event that war lasts more than a very 
short time. There is always an impression afloat—not among 
the members of this committee but very generally elsew here— 
that the United States Army has boundless resources for 
anybody else who needs munitions. 7'he fact is that the re- 
serve stocks and production base of the United States Army 
are, as I have shown the committee, not designed to provide 
the full 100 percent computed requirements of the United 
States Army itself. [Italic supplied. ] 


(p. 1472) : 


Historically, our allies in wartime have not had the mate- 
riel capability to support sustained operations for their own 
forces without United States aid. In World War IT, this 
aid was furnished through the lend-lease program. 

At this time, our allies still lack the capability, either in re- 
serves of stock or in productive capacity, to support their 
forces in the event of an all-out war. Shortages must there- 
fore be furnished from United States resources. 

Since, in accordance with current guidance, the reserve 
stocks now available to the United States Army are less than 
those required to support the Army alone, and the industrial 
production base for military equipment is insufficient to meet 
fully the needs of the United States forces, support of our 
allies in the event of a war can only be accomplished at the 
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expense of equipment and production capacity planned for 
United States forces. [Italic supplied. ] 

Should war occur, an allocations system, similar to that 
which existed in World War II would have to be instituted 
and all available assets, including United States Army reserve 
stocks and post M-day production, would be allocated to our 
allies, other United States forces, and the Army in accord- 
ance with priority of strategic need. Shortages in meeting 
Army requirements for all categories of major weapons and 
ammunition would occur. 

The means of financing are a matter of high national policy 
determination (p. 1472). 


The task force questioned the Army as to whether the above testi- 
mony of General Palmer was still valid today. The Army réplied 
that it was still a true statement except for changing the last sentence 
of paragraph 4, in the above statement to read, “Shortages in meetin 
Army requirements for many categories of major weapons dod 
ammunition would occur.” 


* * * * * 
General Palmer also stated at the March 28, 1955, hearmgs that— 


The United States Army and its production. base is not ina 
position to supply the demands of our allies without taking it 
away from the reserves that are intended for the United States 
Army. [Italie supplied.|] (P. 1473.) 


In the face of the peril described by Secretary Dulles and the ac- 
knowledged dependence on conventional ammunition, what is the 
Army doing? 

1. It is cutting down conventional ammunition production to about 
$30 million per month (for the Army and its other customers) from 
a production of $280 million per month in the post-Korea period. 

2. It is depending upon a stockpile of conventional ammunition 
almost equal to what it had at the opening of the Korean campaign. 

3. It is leaning heavily on its ability to reactivate layaway facilities. 

As to the last we have been assured that reactivation in a future war 
would proceed at a faster rate than it did for the Korean campaign. 
If the present and proposed funding for layaway and reactivation were 
not so insignificant when compared with estimates of the cost for an 
adequate layaway program supplied after the Korean war, these assur- 
ances would carry more weight. 

With this dependence on the reactivation of a laidaway base, there 
is a question as to whether the proposed expenditure of $46 million 
for fiscal year 1958 is sufficient to assure an adequate layaway program 
even in the light of the Army’s revised current estimate of $72 million 
annually for maintenance of the production base when completely 
laid away rather than their previous estimate of $175 million annually. 

The Navy program, opposed as it is to the Army’s, affords comfort 
as to the Navy’s preparedness at the same time that it causes apprehen- 
sion for the Army’s. Getting ready for greater eventualities than is 
the Army, the Navy is closing no plants, appreciating the possible 
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difficulties of reactivation, including the procurement of a trained 
labor force and materiel. 

As it reflects the view at the operating levels in the Army respecting 
our stockpiling and the advisability of closing plants, we consider sig- 
nificant the testimony of the Army that it was “talked out” of several 
rounds of ammunition in the preparation of the fiscal year 1958 budget. 
We could not validly predicate any major conclusions in this regard 
on this testimony alone. It has significance, however, in helping to 
assess the broad question of whether the judgment of officers at operat- 
ing levels has been accorded due and proper consideration. 

‘In the funding sections we tabulated percentage comparisons be- 
tween the amounts requested by the Ordnance and Logistic officials 
and the amounts finally apportioned. The differences are greatly dis- 
parate and would appear to be far apart even taking into account nor- 
mal intervening factors that would render the original requests less 

valid pro tanto. 

Assuming that the Ordnance Corps and the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics actually pad their requests a vicious system exists if such 

padding i is brought about by the knowledge that any request is bound 
to meet harsh treatment, so why not ask for more than is believed to 
be legitimately needed and, in the process, get what is actually believed 
necessary or something near it. 

What are the probabilities that the Army officials would overstate 
requirements? A request for luxuries such as swimming pools for an 
Army base and a request for bullets for protection and for attack, test 
different aspects of a man’s character. More somber thinking w ‘ould 
naturally attach to the latter request, involving as it does survival it- 
self. Further, we cannot overlook the limitations on extravagant 
statements of need imposed by the circumstances that the basis for 
requirements originate from levels above Ordnance and are accom- 
panied by high policy guidelines. 


XVII. OUR COMMITMENTS ARE WORLDWIDE 


We observe that the program effecting continually decreasing am- 
munition output has not been affected by the march of world events. 
Thus, we are committed globally under— 

1. The North Atlantic Treaty of 1948, extended in 1951 to 
include Greece and Turkey and in 1954 to include the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

2. A joint resolution passed by Congress in 1955 in which the 
determination was enunciated to exercise with the Republic of 
China, the right of collective self-determination as regards Tai- 
wan, Penghu and related areas. 

3. Other multilateral and bilateral defense arrangements, en- 
tered into between 1951 and 1955, covering the Philippines, Au- 
stralia and New Zealand, Japan, Korea and the Republic of 
China. 

4. Our endorsement in 1954 of the Caracas Declaration calling 
for action in this hemisphere against international communism. 

To these commitments may now be added possible involvement in 
the Middle East, pregnant, according to Secret tary Dulles, with the 
most serious threat the United States has faced in the last 10 years. 
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In a statement by Secretary Dulles before the Joint Session of the 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees of the Senate on 
January 14, 1957, the Soviet threat was described as follows: 


Soviet ground, naval and air forces are stationed in the 
areas adjacent to the Middle East—Bulgaria, the Black Sea, 
the Ukraine, the Caucasus and central Asia. These Soviet 
forces are of a size, and are so located, that they could be em- 
ployed at any time with a minimum of warning. This fact is 
nothing new. But today it takes on new implications. 

There has been a change in the possible deterrent role of 
certain Western European nations. Until recently they pro- 
vided a serious deterrent to Communist aggression against 
the Middle East. But for a variety of reasons—psychologi- 
cal, financial, and political—this no longer meets the needs. 

Another new factor is evidence that the Communist rulers 
may now be thinking in terms of possible “volunteer” opera- 
tions in the Middle East, such as the Chinese Communists 
perpetrated in Korea. 

No one can reliably predict whether, and if so, when there 
would be Communist armed aggression, but three things are 
known: (1) The Communist capability, (2) the temptation, 
(3) the lack of any moral restraints. 

The existence of such a threat, unless it be effectively de- 
terred, creates fear, uncertainty, and greater opportunity for 
subversion to succeed. We saw open armed aggression against 
the Republic of Korea. We have recently seen it again 
against Hungary. And in 1948 we saw the Communists take 
over Czechoslovakia from within, an operation aided by the 
presence of Red armies without, against which there was 
no deterrent. 

Such dangers reemerge today in relation to the Middle 
East. 


In the case of the above-described commitments and the Near East 
peril delineated by Secretary Dulles it would certainly be absurd 
to focus on the Army fighting with conventional ammunition as 
our solitary savior in the many difficult situations in which we might 
find ourselves. We have an Air Force and a Navy, also. At the 
same time we consider that it may be an acceptable premise that a 
strong state of preparedness by all the services to fight a continuing 
conventional war carries with it a species of insulation against more 
drastic warfare. We should not put ourselves in a position where 
we are compelled to fight all-out nuclear warfare for want of sufficient 
lesser weapons. It must never be forgotten that the Navy and the 
Air Force are customers of the Army and the state of their conven- 
tional ammunition preparedness is largely dependent on the Army’s 
facilities. 

XVIII. CONCLUSIONS 


The task force makes the following findings and conclusions: 

1. While the task force recognizes the possibility of a change in 
the world situation, nevertheless, the Secretary of State advised the 
Congress on January 14, 1957, that (@) the present threat of war 
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in the Middle East is the most serious threat this Nation has faced 
in the past 10 years; (2) Soviet forces based in areas adjacent to the 
Middle East are of a size and are so located that they could be 
employed at any time with a minimum of warning; and (c) the 
Soviet peril takes on new implications because of a change in the 
deterrent role of certain Western European nations. 

2. Our military commitments are virtually global and include: 

(a) The North Atlantic Treaty of 1948 subsequently extended 
to include Greece, Turkey and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

(6) A joint resolution passed by Congress in 1955 enunciated 
to exercise with the Republic of China the right of collective 
self-determination as regards Taiwan, Penghu and related areas. 

(c) Other multilateral and bilateral defense arrangements en- 
tered into between 1951 and 1955 covering the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, Japan, Korea and the Republic of China. 

(2) Our endorsement in 1954 of the Caracas Declaration call- 
ing for action in this hemisphere against international com- 
munism. 

(¢) The Mid East Declaration of 1957 to provide economic 
and military cooperation with nations in the general area of the 
Middle East in order to assist in the strengthening and defense 
of their independence. 

3. The Navy, by its very nature, must be ready for instant general 
action. In line with this, the Navy as evidenced at hearings con- 
ducted by the task force is to be ready for any kind of war. We 
recognize this is more difficult for the Army. 

4. The Navy envisions a continuing need for conventional ammuni- 
tion and even in 1962 expects still to have about 90 percent of its gun 
barrels in the fleet as it now has. 

5. In order to continue such readiness, the Navy with a stockpile of 
conventional ammunition comparable to that of the Army on the 
basis of historical need, is continuing to operate all of its ammunition 
plants and proposes to close none of them. 

6. One of the principal reasons for continuing the Navy plants in 
operation rather than placing them in standby for possible reactiva- 
tion, is the difficulty of procuring a trained working force. 

7. High authority within the Army has stated that the Army’s 
mission, by its evident readiness at all times, is to be ready to win in 
a general war. 

8. The statement that the Army is ready to win in a general war 
must be interpreted, of course, in the light of technological changes 
in recent years. General Gavin makes the statement that the Army 
programs in missiles and aircraft are intended to give it a capability 
of fighting successfully in any war. He does not mention conventional 
ammunition, the only program in review here. 

9. Our allies are greatly dependent upon our productive capacity 
of conventional ammunition and could fight a general war for only a 
short time unless we reinforced their production capacity. 

10. The Army, like the Navy, continues to rely on conventional 
ammunition and the advent of newer weapons will diminish need for 
the same only about 25 percent and this will not occur until 3 to 5 
years from now. 

11. The Army is engaged in a continuing cutback of ammunition 
production which has been reflected in the closing of two plants dur- 
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ing 1957; the closing of 1 more plant on June 30, 1957, and will result 
in further closings in subsequent years. 

12. The Army is a dependent to meet a war emergency on 
stockpiling and its plans for reactivation of plants placed in layaway. 
There are more plants now in layaway and standby status than ever 
previously in peacetime. That stockpile is almost equal to what it 
was prior to Korea and the amounts of money being devoted to the 
maintenance of the plants represent a small fraction of predictions 
by the Army in 1953 of the probable cost of maintaining these plants 
adequately in layaway asserted at that time to be $175 million yearly. 
After the current hearings the Army revised the estimate downward 
to $72 million annually.® 

13. Both in the Army and the Navy financial stringency has resulted 
in cutting back on, or deletion of, certain rounds of ammunition. 
These cutbacks and deletions were suffered as a result of deep cuts 
in requests from Army and Navy operating levels for funds to meet 
stated requirements. 

14. Reductions in operating level requests in all the services were 
made prior to submission to Congress and, thereafter, the congres- 
sional authorizations were the subject of further reductions. Original 
justifications to Congress were followed by rejustification of the 
same items before the Budget Bureau. The final apportionments 
result in blanket allowances requiring reduction in, or deletions of, 
items previously justified. As a result, the Army found it necessary 
to take funds in discal year 1956 from its industrial mobilization pro- 
gram and to buy ammunition therewith. Also in fiscal year 1957 
the requested funds for the conventional ammunition program were 
cut so that the Army took funds out of the guided-missile program to 
buy conventional ammunition, reflecting the Army’s reaction to the 
cuts made and the impact thereof. 

15. The Navy Bureau of Ordnance and the Army Deputy Chief of 
Staff (Logistics) are the operating levels that compute ammunition 
requirements. They use high-policy guidelines as a basis. These 
guidelines establish and set forth limiting factors on the requirement 
and computations. Hence, these originating levels do not have carte 
blanche authority to make unlimited or frivolous requests but con- 
versely are necessarily restricted in their requests. Furthermore, the 
nature of the subject matter, a request for ammunition, would normally 
impose inhibitions on unrestricted or unwarranted requests. 

16. The task force does not conclude, ipso facto, that final appor- 
tionments made by the Budget Bureau, because less than originally 
recommended by the Army, necessarily reflect disregard for the 
Army’s recommendations. ‘The task force recognizes the merit of the 
contention that the Budget Bureau, as staff and direct arm of the 
Commander in Chief, is in a better position to take into account the 
world situation, the state of the domestic economy, the balance of the 
various armed forces, etc., in a way that the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics cannot. 

17. The Navy has instituted long-range planning policies and re- 
ductions in personnel which are preceded by adequate notice. Adopt- 


* The Army has stated that its state of pees now is 44 percent greater than 
prior to Korea and that less money is being devoted to layaway than was predicted as 
needed by the Army in 1953, as the entire base has not been laid away. 
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ing a long-range policy contemplating the continual reduction of 
ammunition plants, the Army does not translate these policies into 
adequate notice to personnel since it refuses to announce proposed 
closings beyond the end of a fiscal year. 

18. The task force concludes that the Navy’s policies are preferable 
and should be strongly considered for adoption by the Army. 

19. Since the Navy operates all its plants (but at a minimum sus- 
taining level), its ability to fulfill the full-scale preparedness effort 
to which it is devoted might be impaired by continuity of present 
budgetary policies. 


XIX. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The task force recommends that— 

(1) Serious consideration should be given by the Army to the 
need for a thorough appraisal and planning study relative to the 
future status of its remaining active Government-owned ordnance 
plants so that long-range forecasts are developed as to the status 
of these plants to the extent practicable so that employees affected 
would be given more adequate notice. 

(2) A thorough review of the program for the production of 
conventional ammunition be instituted immediately by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

(3) This study should determine whether the present conven- 
tional ammunition program is consistent with and in fulfillment 
of the designated missions of the services and whether budgetary 
considerations have not, in fact, reduced the ability to carry out 
these missions. 

O 








